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THE PLEASURES OF TRAVEL 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Tos as is travellin’ I enjoys as much 


as anything,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘ With no one 

a-knowin’ where ’e’s a-goin’, or a-carin’ 
whether ’e ever gets there. An’ all me frens a standin’ 
treat cheerful and a laughin’ free.’? No doubt the words 
are misquoted, for it is a memory of many years ago. 
But the charwoman, though she may have known little 
more about travelling than a trip to Margate, voiced 
something of enduring truth. The joy of travel lies in 
abandon, in a throwing off of the sin which most easily 
besets us—care, and in a jovial reliance on society. 

Why in our free age should travel be made so pom- 
pous, responsible, snobbish? Why do we still have 
prayers said for those who make a journey rather than 
for those who remain in one place all the while? “ That 
it may please Thee to preserve all that travel by land 
or by water, all women labouring of child, all sick 
persons and young children, and to show Thy pity upon 
all prisoners and captives.”’ This old-fashioned plea in 
the Litany is perhaps redeemed by its last clause—‘‘ show 
Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives,’’ all those who 
for one reason or another cannot travel by land or by 
water. The saddest people in the world are those who are 
stuck, those who are caged, those who cannot get away. 
And it seems irrelevant and irreverent to pray specially 
for those who have “ put up half a dozen shirts and a 
black pair of silk breeches”’ in a portmanteau and set 
off for France. 

But travel is not so easy and light-hearted as it 
ought to be. We carry too much baggage. Our ladies 
wish to appear each night at dinner in a Venice pension 
clad in a different gown. They follow or are followed by 
wardrobe trunks. Our men wear evening dress in 
Baghdad, or apologize because it got lost on the way. 
We carry tour-tickets, hotel coupons, and wads of notes. 
We even book our evening meal on a Continental train. 
We leave home with more baggage than can be con- 
veniently carried on one taxi; a nervous hand goes 
continually to the breast pocket or the reticule. At the 
main terminus every other traveller seems a potential 
enemy, and every man in braided hat set there to annoy 
us. It is commonly said that people in general are never 
more selfish than when travelling—but that is only 
because their cares and anxieties have made them self- 
centred. The fewer tickets and less luggage a man has, 
the readier he is to look after other people. 

Still, even the most worried relax. The great thing 
is to be moving. All the other moving things help you 
when you begin to move. You understand that the 
world itself is moving when you begin to move. Your 
very blood is pleased. Civilization is a plant in a flower- 
pot, or a series of plants in flower-pots, most of them 
pot-bound. It is rather a wrench to leave the aspidistra 
behind, but it was not intended to be part of our eternal 
landscape. There are none of these pots in either heaven 
or hell, and you realize it when you get on the move. 

You may go to Margate or Morocco, to Blackpool or 
the Black Sea, to the Lakes or Salt Lake, to Land’s End 
or Labrador. Personally, I am in favour of long 
journeys. I do not care for that pilgrim who, in the 
Tolstoy tale, found Jerusalem in his own village; a nice 
fellow, but he had better have gone to Jerusalem. The 
world is a small place, life is a short time; every man 
and woman ought to see something of it while he lives. 
It is only natural. For if we obtain the loan of a country 
seat for the summer, do we not explore the grounds? The 
world is a country seat, a rustic spot quite a distance from 
the metropolis of the Universe, and Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
have the run of it for a few moons. The family ought 
to have a good look round before the excursion steamer 
is heard blowing its trumpet for the re-embarkation. 


I am under the impression that the world is a very 
interesting place. I have seldom been disappointed in 
a place. I was not disappointed at Stonehenge. I was 
not disappointed on the hill at Athens. I was deeply 
thrilled at the centre of the King’s Pyramid. I started 
in remembrance when I saw the Sphinx. In Rome I did 
not say that it reminded me of Peebles. I have never 
regarded the Atlantic as a mere “ herring pond.” I was 
enraptured with delight in front of the pink battlements 
of Bokhara. I think that Niagara has never been 
described. Jerusalem proved to have enough holiness to 
cover with a white robe all its unholy populations. 
Tamara’s Castle, when I wakened in a cave underneath 
it, proved to have more of the indestructible substance 
of poetry and romance than any poem or ballad about it. 
Popocatepetl, fantastic enough as it seemed depicted at 
the base of a wall-atlas beside Dwalagari and Everest, 
seemed beyond all capping by the imagination when I 
saw it first from Montezuma’s capital. 

On the one or two occasions when I have been dis- 
appointed, I was.a dull fellow. That is all there is to it. 
Of course, we people of these islands have an incurable 
bad habit of grousing and finding fault, letting the less 
interesting side of an experience blind us to what has 
real significance. For so many it is bad form to show any 
enthusiasm. For them the cheap jibe is the best of 
form. ‘ He went to Rome and he was bored,” is their 
epitaph. 

Travel, in my opinion, should be continuous ; that is, 
not “in trips.” One should be still travelling after 
returning home. It should be coincident with our intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. It should not be in odd parcels 
—a summer in Egypt in 1904; a fortnight in the Tyrol 
in 1913; a tour in the Rockies in 1924. The travelling 
spirit is more than travel itself. It is the rhythm and 
movement that have value, and if we have these we can 
travel to men and women as to countries, and an expedi- 
tion to Golders Green is still travelling. Figuratively we 
should always be staff in hand, always with our knap- 
sacks on our backs, always just arriving somewhere. No 
doubt the life of routine is a severe mortification of this 
spirit. The daily round and common task are often too 
much for the pilgrim soul. We catch the dull reflections 
of fixtures and our eyes become roll-top desks, our feet 
those of office chairs without castors. For these it is not 
enough to try to overcome dreary fact by an effort of 
the imagination. There are, after all, too many 
Alexander Selkirks, and they do not all agree with the 
poem about doors and bars and prisons and cages. For 
them the necessity is release. They must get out and 
travel a bit with their legs as well as with their minds. 
And what joy, what poetry of freedom in a mere journey 
to France or Belgium or Holland, or even to tourist- 
stricken Switzerland. They taste a pleasure which the 
seasoned traveller has almost forgotten. Whenever I 
cross the Channel I go to a couch and lie down, and try 
to lose peacefully a boring hour. But I see the starved 
eyes of others always staring at the sea, sucking into 
their beings every slightest impression of its beauty. 
Ask them about it—you find they enjoy every moment, 
and they even get some experience in being sick—a pain 
that is all but pleasure in remembrance for some of them. 

We know their superlatives. We know their picture 
postcards, their touching mementoes, their overflowing 
letters, and then their after-travel conversation—apt to 
be a little tedious, also apt at the same time to fire the 
imagination of other stay-at-homes. For well-being is 
often as infectious as disease, and few people feel so well 
as when they are travelling. But the real pleasure and 
well-being is in the travelling itself rather than in getting 
anywhere, or even in the story told afterward. For the 
latter is the reflection of life happily lived rather than 
the life itself. 
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_FRANCE AND ITALY 


VEN now in 1926, when tourists have done their 
Ek; worst, it is still possible to find refreshment, and 
(for the very romantic) a thrill, in foreign 
travel; for the comforts of abroad are not home com- 
forts, and you get no bread-sauce with your chicken. It 
is stimulating just to get away from the English 
language, and a smattering of French or Italian will 
colour 1n your own eyes the glory of your setting-out ; but 
this smattering will be of picturesque rather than of 
practical value in a well-toured land, and the best 
phrase-books are those that open with such fantastically 
useless announcements as “‘ My postillion has been struck 
by lightning.’’ The little novelties, therefore, of new 
food, an unfamiliar tongue, curious smells, and foreign 
faces, should tempt you to snap your fingers at the dul- 
lards who say, “ See England first!’ and to get away at 
least as far as France or Italy. 

In planning a journey to France, you must, of 
course, decide how you wish to travel, as well as where 
you wish to go, and whether you want society, solitude, 
uplift, exercise, or rest—for they are all to be found 
there. The possession of a car simplifies the itinerary, 
and it is easy to take a car across with the help of the 
A.A. or the R.A.C. French roads are not perfect, but 
they are passable, and are often delightful to look at. 
In Touraine, for instance, a car makes it possible to 
combine the chateaur (entrancing, and not unduly 
hackneyed) with the cathedrals of Angers, Chartres, 
Bourges, and Poitiers; and passing out from pillared 
aisles into far-stretched avenues of acacia or pear, you 
can stop where you please, to bathe in the Loire’s sandy 
shallows, or to eat and drink at wayside villages. For 
French inns, unlike English ones, are not surprised by a 
demand for food or even lodging. 

The P.L.M. railway is boosting the Jura, and has 
organized week-end parties there, with a three days’ 
meander in charabancs; but the individualistic tra- 
veller might well profit by the hint, and hasten there to 
tour on his own feet. For, as Sir Martin Conway points 
out in his P.L.M. booklet (obtainable at 179, Piccadilly), 
its green valleys and gentle slopes make of the Jura an 
ideal centre for walking ; while there are more strenuous 
scrambles to be found along the P.L.M. route des Alpes 
which runs near the Swiss and Italian borders from 
Geneva to Nice. 

Family parties, and others who want a cheap, quiet 
holiday out of England, can still find agreeably dull sea- 
side places in Brittany; while Normandy, too, is com- 
paratively unspoiled. The Norman cities are very jolly, 
with their timbered houses and stately abbey-churches 
and cathedrals; the roads between them are excellent, 
and the hotels, though good, should also be cheap at the 
present rate of exchange. And when you are in Nor- 
mandy, go by all and any means to Mont Saint Michel, 
even if it is out of your way; or you may regret it ever 
afterwards. 

Finally, we will betray a stretch of coast called the 
Céte des Maures, between Hyéres and Fréjus, which the 
Riviera proper has passed by, and which is praised by 
its frequenters almost beneath their breath, lest the 
world in general should hear and should crowd to it. 
There, they say, you can live cheaply, warmly, beauti- 
fully, and at peace. 

It is difficult for English people to talk ungushingly 
of Italy, and correspondingly hard for those who have 
never been there to believe that it is not over-rated. 
There is added, therefore, to the revelation of everyone’s 
first visit, the joy of finding that Italy is even more 
beautiful, more Italian, than their friends say. And 
that is perhaps the secret of Italy’s perennial charm— 
that it exceeds the most fantastic expectations, and yet 
survives vulgarity ; for Vesuvius is more spectacular than 
the coloured postcards suggest; the olives are greyer, 
and the oxen more milky-mild. Nothing, indeed, can 
spoil Italy but extreme heat or rain, which cannot be 
infallibly avoided even though the Mediterranean 
climate is slightly more reliable than other climates. 

The possibilities of Italian travel are so varied that 
much clear thinking must be done before you start— 
unless you are one of the elect who do not ask to know 


their destination, and who never suffer from the fevers 
and panics of uncertain travel. For Italy may be 
divided along so many cleavage-planes. There is first 
the classification of railway booklets into “ climatic 
resorts ’’ and “cities of art ’’; and the latter are sub- 
divisible into the big towns, and those select, highbrows’- 
pets, which have been called the prig towns. While 
across these again cut such geographical divisions as 
Lombardy, Venetia, Umbria, Tuscany and Sicily—not 
more than two of which should be attempted in a month. 

They say that Umbria will be spoiled this year by 
the solemnities that are to make Saint Francis into 
Italy’s national saint—as Mussolini is her hero, and 
Valentino her banished renegade. Golden Assisi will be 
bulging wth “an abominable superfluity of monks,” and 
you will be lucky if you find a mean room to share with 
the enormous scorpions that abound there. So that, 
unless you wish to study Italian crowd-psychology (and 
it is an absorbing study), you had better omit Assisi this 
year, and forgo the Giottos, and the copper-pots that 
are slung like Spanish onions from the roofs of cavernous 
shops. Even rainbow-vaulted Perugia across the Tiber 
Valley will be full. But surely Gubbio will be left 
undisturbed to its grim aloofness, and Cortona will wel- 
come strangers as uproariously as ever? There the whole 
town turns out to meet you, and the rival inns pluck at 
your sleeve from either side of the street. 

Florence, the hub of Tuscany, is a noisy city, in 
spite of a booklet which describes an imaginary tourist 
walking “ in silence about the city, meditating upon her 
silence.’’ For Florence is boisterously alive, and her 
citizens’ threat to pull down the Ponte Vecchio in favour 
of a tramway bridge is typical of their vulgar, engaging, 
provoking vitality. But Siena is noisier still ; for though 
there is no dull roar of traffic, the peace is far more 
shatteringly broken by the clangour of unsilenced motor- 
cycles through the narrow streets; but she is still 
la molla, and welcomes a traveller with gentle courtesy. 
On June 2nd and August 16th, Siena puts on medieval 
clothes, and crowds into the square to see the Palio and 
to gamble on it. Unfortunately, those cosmopolitans 
who every year commandeer the Lido and paint Venice 
red, are reported to have recently taken the Palio under 
their destructive patronage; but it is possible that they 
have already tired of it. 

From Florence spreads a network of slow but per- 
severing railways, which will eventually deposit a patient 
traveller at Bologna, Ravenna, Pisa, or Torontola— 
which is on the way to Rome. To the study of Roman 
antiquities and splendours an entire holiday should be 
devoted ; while the exploration of the Neapolitan coast 
and hinterland also demands a long spell of alternate 
effort and rest. Energy is needed, for instance, to survey 
Pompeii, where clots of over-heated tourists are forever 
chivvied by hectoring guides; but although its human 
element is nauseating, Pompeii is not a place to be 
superior about, because it is really fascinating, and 
must be seen. And after you are worn out by Pompeii 
and the Naples bronzes, and by the heat and bustle of 
the streets, you can cross the water to Capri, to bask 
there in the sun and in the reflected glory of distin- 
guished company. 

From Naples it is easy to go by train to Messina, 
or by sea to Palermo; and having once set foot in Sicily 
you must go over it all by car or train. Taormina is 
always lovely, even when it is seen only through rain- 
clouds from the sea, with Etna rearing its sleet-grey 
head behind—which, by the way, was in May, when 
according to all the rules it should have been drenched 
in sun. Palermo boasts many hotels, culminating in the 
luxurious Villa Igea, and there is much to keep you in 
the busy city besides the Capella Palatina and the cathe- 
dral that shelters great Frederick II.’s porphyry tomb. 
But after you have once been up to Monreale, and 
enjoyed the shady cloisters, the orange groves, and the 
whole Bible pictured in twelfth-century mosaics, you 
will not want to go down again to Palermo. And al- 
though it has only one hotel, the Savoia, the probable 
discomforts of staying in Monreale must be less severe 
than the fatigues of driving often up the villainous road 
from Palermo. 
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SWITZERLAND THE PERENNIAL 
By M. J. LANDA. 


O holidayland claims such regular devotees as 
Switzerland. Why is it that year after year 
so many of us who sit down to a study of guide 

and travel books, to perusal of the alluring pamphlets 
of the touring agencies, and look—with some longing— 
on the pictures of the new lands we have not yet seen, 
and read of the wonders of the unhackneyed resorts 
beyond the exploitation of the travel firms, turn with 
relief to the Swiss booklet? Switzerland’s perennial 
charm enfolds us again. Hackneyed? We realize that 
there are many unknown nooks there as elsewhere, 
glorious retreats where train or motor will never pene- 
trate. And we know, above all, that wherever we go im 
the “ Playground,’’ we shall find comfortable hotels. 

I know an attractive region in one of the new 
countries of Europe, a fascinating domain, locally known 
as “ Paradise,” a quaint misnomer, because its weird 
rocks and contorted ravines would be more correctly de- 
scribed as Dantesque, a land of legend and ruined castles 
perched giddily on fantastic precipices. It is accessible 
enough, but tourists will never go there until the roads 
are better and the local hoteliers understand that visitors 
have a right to their own standard of comfort—and 
decency. 

Compare Switzerland. The mountain village of 
your choice may be off the track of the latest marvellous 
funicular, or motor-pass route, a mere hermitage un- 
marked on the map—there are many such—where you 
have an imposing panorama all to yourself. You may 
have to “ mule”’ or tramp the last part of your journey. 
But you are assured that your hotel will be manned and 
womanned by a staff that knows not merely your lan- 
guage, but your preferences and prejudices. 

I was tramping over a famous pass. In the village 


just before the ascent, I stepped into a little estaminet, 


to fill my flask with cognac. “I have not ze veritable 
cognac,”’ said the proprietor, in English. He had gained 
his commercial honesty in a Piccadilly hotel! On a hot 
day we were wandering back from the glacier to Grindel- 
wald. At a bend in the road, at a wooden shanty, 
strawberries and cream were temptingly set out. The 
ladies dropped into the seats automatically. They were 
attended by the proprietress with a perfection which a 
West End restaurant could not rival. She had been in 
domestic service in England and knew the needs of Eng- 
lish visitors to a T. I could multiply such instances. 
The amenities are endless. You can select your 
language, your nationality. You can have cosmopoli- 
tan company as mixed as you please at the more popular 
lake-side resorts, you can be assured of Regent Street 
and Palais Royal shops at 6,000 feet high in the 
Engadine. You can step from the most up-to-date 
modernism of the big cities into the Middle Ages, where 
costumes and buildings are hundreds of years out of 
keeping with the telephones. You can be as lonely as 
you like, and all the more revel in the feeling, because 
you know that in an hour or so you can buy newspapers, 
meet a railway, or pick up a parcel from the passing 
motor post. It’s jolly to commune with nature at her 
grandest, to be steeped in a medieval atmosphere, and 
yet be within a walk of fashion and folly, a casino, and 
a golf course. And to vary such conventional recrea- 
tions as aero meetings, automobile races on some moun- 
tain pass (as the Klausen), horse races and regattas, you 
can enjoy wrestling matches and Alpine fétes and sports. 
Even the great cities have their old-time junketings. 
There is the Burning of the Bégg, the Winter Ogre, the 
spring carnival at Zurich, when the town is a riot of 
fancy costume, fireworks, lantern processions, and 
ancient pageantry. Locally it is known as the Sech- 
seliuten, pronounced something like “ Zaks-loot,’’ 
meaning the Festival of the Six o’clock Bell. Locarno 
has its Camellia Festival, Montreux its Féte des Nar- 
cisses, and there are others, including the Landes- 
gemeinden (open-air Parliaments), and the Sunday per- 
formances of “ William Tell’’ at Altdorf. And every- 
where there is the majestic background of the moun- 


tains with their snow-peaks responsive to the moods of 
the day and night and the seasons, entrancing vistas of 
awesome gorges, mighty waterfalls, glistening glaciers, 
smiling valleys, and the romantically set lakes of 
turquoise blue. There is that in the air that rejuvenates. 
Old ladies, nervous of crossing the road at home, will set 
out joyously on long walks, will clamber up and down 
steep paths, and without hesitation, or fear of the spray, 
stand under waterfalls for the novelty of the experience. 

You can “do’’ Switzerland in a dozen different 
ways. You can rush it like an American of my acquaint- 
ance, who spent all his time in the train and yet got up 
to heights of two miles, perpendicular, amid the eternal 
snows. You can motor over the passes, clinging tightly 
and with bated breath as you turn the hair-pin bends 
and see the next part of the track immediately below 
you. Wonderful things you can see on those routes— 
famed hospices, a wealth of flora, old castles and shrines: 
the inn on the Simplon with the inscription telling you 
that Napoleon refreshed there, and not far away the 
huge stones, remnants of a terrific glacier burst that 
devastated the valley; and marvels of ancient road- 
making and modern engineering. You can confine your- 
self to the world-famed spas and partake of the many 
cures, some dependent on the sunshine, some on fruit, 
others on the outward or inward application of thermal 
healing waters. You can seo the landscape whirling 
about you as you delve in and out of tunnels. Or you 
can walk,, when, of course, you can leave the beaten 
track entirely, plunge into almost primeval forests, get 
safely close to the avalanches, see the eagle and the 
chamois in their native haunts—you can do this through 
the hotel telescopes at some places—and peer down into 
the gloomy crevasses of the glaciers. Or, you can climb 
--but that is a special branch. 

There is always something new. This year the 
hydroplane service between Zurich and Interlaken, via 
the lakes of Zurich, Zug, Lucerne, and Brienz, and over 
the Brunig Pass, is being developed. There are now 
arm-chair saloons on the great electrified railway lines, 
so that you can view the impressive landscape with the 
maximum of comfort. This year, too, they are opening 
the last, section of the Furka and Oberalp Railway from 
the Rhone Glacier to Disentis, completing the link 
between the Rhone Valley and the Engadine line. A 
remarkable line this, demonstrating that Switzerland 
was meant to be the home of the League of Nations. 
For it joins up the Rhone and the Rhine! The sources 
of these two great rivers are not many miles apart, but 
there are tremendous mountains between. 

How many people are aware that the Rhine has its 
beginnings in Switzerland? The two sources, the Vorder 
Rhine and the Hinter Rhine, tumble thousands of feet 
before turbulently uniting at Reichenau, 1,980 feet above 
sea level. The Vorder is born in the intensely green 
Lake Thoma, 7,690 feet up, amid enormous precipices 
on the Oberalp Pass, near the highest cornfields in 
Europe, where the ears are stacked on high frames to 
ripen, and traverses an eerie grey gorge before the con- 
fluence. The Hinter begins 7,270 feet up in the wild 
Rheinfeld glacier on the Bernardino Pass, facetiously 
dubbed “ Paradies,’’ and hurls itself with almost fiendish 
velocity through the famous Via Mala before trying to 
push its sister stream from its course. Far, far superior 
in interest and splendour and magnificence are the Swiss 
Rhines than their German offspring. And after an 
idyllic unity beyond the Lake of Constance, the river 
makes the most tremendous splash in Europe at the Falls 
of Schaffausen before bidding farewell to the land of its 
birth. I can conceive no more attractive holiday for 
those in search of something new than the exploration 
of the Rhine beginnings. There are the lesser sources— 
the Averser, the Medelser (or Mittel), the Valser, and 
the Vriner, with their almost unknown cafions and 
cataracts, a region of unsuspected boldness and grandeur. 

Another new and audacious enterprise is the tun- 
nelling of the Sphinx, the dazzling peak on the Jung- 
fraujoch, to connect it with the plateau of the Ménch, 
and thus enlarge the area of winter sports in the 
summer. Yes, at any time, there is always something 
in Switzerland to hold you in thrall. 
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Switzerland 
IN EARLY SUMMER 


“O wait until too late in the season is a 
mistake. Travelling is more com- 
fortable now, and Hotel Accommodation 
less expensive. Golf, Tennis, etc. 





Intending visitors should apply to the LONDON 
AGENCY of the SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
!/8, REGENT ST., S.W.1., for Tickets, Guides and 


all Information. Full particulars free on application. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR INLAND NAVIGATION 
AND UTILISATION OF HYDRAULIC POWER will be held in 
BALE from Ist JULY to 15th SEPTEMBER, 1/926. 

















AMERICAN EXPRESS Apply for 1500 Hada oad “* N.A.” 








GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 


B 0 NH L OY a & - / SWITZERLAND, ITALY, RIVIERA, SPAIN, 


PARIS & NORWEGIAN & MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES. 


HEARTY send-off makes pleasant - 
A hearing when you are sure of enjoy- Holidays Abroad 99 
*nt—certain the travelling arrange- 
: =" : ao eis = - Containing 1500 Tours to all parts of Switzerland, the French 
ee Riviera and Paris, 176 pp., post free on application. 


nerican Express Travel Service instils 10 Jays Lugano Tour, Grand Hotel Eden . . £2 7s 
— I All rooms with bal d 1 dking the Lake 
“ ~ 5 ee eee ee . ‘ooms with balcony and overlooking the Lake. 
that kind of confidence. pra ea — 17 Days Lugano Tour ... . £1212 0 
» > . yn its aid when you neec 22 Days Lugano, Venice, Dolomites, “Engadine (by car 
en route. Summon it | Venice- -Engadine) ae os -» £385 0 0 
anything relating to travel, whether it is an 10 Days Lugano, Brunnen (Lake Lucerne) ...  ..  .. £1017 6 
" 2 r 17 Days Lugano, Brunnen . ... jad ie ane +» £1319 6 
over night trip, a tour round the world, ot 10 Days Lugano, Lucerne ee ee 
anything in between that involves tickets, 17 Days Lugano, MM ec ee £13 18 0 
- < 13 Days Lugano, Genoa, Nice a mee ae 13 1 
hotels, routes, rates, and--that distinguish 17 Days Brunnen, Lugano, Genoa, Nice " $1619 6 
ae = a oe on (including 3 Motor Tours to Mentone, Monte Carlo, Grassi se, and Cannes) 
Ing quality — experience. 17 Days Montreux, Lucerne... * ; - £13812 6 
17 Days Montreux, Lugano, Brunne n - £1418 6 
“ - . as 2 8 Days Paris Tour, with Motor Tours Round P aris, Versailles, 
Spring and Summer fours Fontainebleau, or Chantilly 17 6 
5 Days Paris Tour, with Motor tues Round P aris, Ver- 
la S £ s. d. sailles and Fontainebleau ... £6 7 6 
4 Days Paris and Versailles 6 0 
Rome and Milan ie oe oe EE ss oe 
Rome, Florence, Venice ... ... 14... 2715 O ITALY AND a ee 
lucerne, Innsbruck, Vienna ... 14 ... 30 : : 27 Days Round Italy. Short Sea Route... .. £388 0 0 
Switzerland and Italy a a a sa No Night Travel. Escorted Throughout. 
Geneva, Chamonix, I.ausanne 12 19 3 0 22 Days Round Italy Tour... ++ £3217 6 
epee acme’ aaieag 0 0 Includes Motor Tours Chit: Si, Perugi a, Assisi. 
Paris, Geneva, Savoy Alps 14 20 10 Days Rome, Florence, and Venice - £2317 6 
South of France, Route des Ask for Programme of 25 Italian Escorted Tours, 
Alpes, Geneva, Paris ge .. ee 4 with Weekly Departures. 
Alpes, Ue wi : = » 22 Days Through Spain. Escorted Throughout... .. £5210 0 


Prices include 2nd class travel, superior hotels, 


‘ 4 The abovuc Tours include travel, hotel, gratuities, conveyances, 
gratuities, taxes, and sightsecing excursions. 
g , & ; 


taxes, escort and reserved seats, etc. 


Programme “ Summer Tours”? free upon request. 


Norwegian and Mediterranean Cruises. Independent Inclusive 





6, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 74, Wigmore St., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phone: Langham 1746. 


, } ie World PARIS: 3, Avenue de I’ Opera. 
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IN A NORWEGIAN VALLEY 


E travelled by train from Christiania, I beg its 
pardon, from Oslo ; a long night journey, over 
the backbone of Norway, climbing up and up 

through miles of fir wood, by shining lakes and raging 
streams, with white-topped mountain ranges ahead; by 
stations with enthralling names, Lillehammer, Dom- 
baas, Fokstuen, Hjerkin, &c., into ever more glorious 
scenery. What use were sleeping berths, however com- 
fortable, while the train puffed on through the night 
that was no night, only an excuse for the sky to flush 
crimson and gold? 

The sun was rising again, over snowy wastes that 
glittered coldly blue, as the train ceased to puff and 
snort, and began to slip downhill into Drindalen, leav- 
ing the Dovrefjeld’s snowy summits blushing rosy 
behind us. Then there were some houses at the rail- 
way side, a long platform, and a rush in the chilly 
morning to the refreshment room, where hot coffee and 
scalding tea warmed one. Then on and on, until 
at last the train halts, and we jump out for the last 
time, while it goes pufling on to Trondhjem. 

Neither its journey, nor our journey, is finished yet, 
we having some sixty miles of road to cover, in the big 
American car, that glides off, under its load of luggage 
and people, down the winding ways that lead aloug 
the valleys. By tumbling streams, over narrow bridges, 
past hamlets of wooden houses, some of weather-beaten 
timber, others painted yellow or scarlet, but nearly all 
roofed with turfs, on which young birches and raspberry 
bushes are growing ; past solitary dwellings, whence tidy 
children peep out at us; under dark fir woods, above 
which snowy summits glisten, we drive, and at last 
arrive at Harang. 

A long, white, wooden, two-storied building is it, 
standing, like all Norwegian farm houses, on pillars, 
similar to English rick stools, which raise it two or three 
feet from the ground, while it is roofed with boards, birch 
bark, and turf. On the turf a perfect thicket of rasp- 
berries has sprung up, the bushes waving on the wind like 
a woman’s long hair tossing against the clouds. Opposite 
to the house is the great barn, where the cattle and farm 
produce are kept, vivid with scarlet paint, but not as 
smart as the store-house beside it, that is tricked out 
in scarlet and white. This last is also perched on posts, 
a needed precaution to keep out the rats. Then there 
is another house, a study in sober yellow, but to complete 
the picture of Harang, you must visualize the bird 
cherries and mountain ash trees around it, drooping with 
masses of white blossom, the steep-sided valley, birch- 
clad, rising almost sheer to the fir woods, with above 
them the barren fjelds; while a few score yards behind 
the house races and rages the Surna, hardly a river, 
but rather a gigantic snow-fed stream. ,Then there 
are scores of little waterfalls hurling themselves down 
from the heights to feed the river's hurrying flood, 
which here and there checks its impetuous course to 
move more sedately through pools beloved of salmon. 

Many a story do I hear from Lars and Peter, the 
boatmen, of the mighty fish caught in bygone years, 
while they point in confirmation thereof to the wooden 
models of salmon hanging on the barn wall. Monstrous 
great fish are they, thirty and forty pounders, carved 
during the long winter evenings when the days are short 
and the sun never rises above the hill-tops. 

Now it is high overhead all day long, there xs no 
night, only a few hours of twilight, and the sun merely 
hides itself for a little while, the glowing northern sky 
blushing simultaneously for sunset and sunrise. . 

But here I must put in a word of warning to any- 
one intending to visit Norway, and my warning is that, 
though the Norwegian sun can and does shine long and 
gloriously, it sometimes vanishes. On this particular 
visit the weather was often painfully warm as one floated 
in the boat down the river, plying rod and fly on the 
shining waters, to say nothing of it being appallingly hot 
when one climbed up through the birch woods, winding 
by steep cattle paths out on to the fjelds, where, even at 
midnight, it was warm on the heights. Yet when the 
weather changed it rained and rained for days on end, 


a westerly wind blowing sheets of water up the valley, 
and the rain then changed to sleet, and finally to snow, 
while the cold seemed to pierce one. It was weather in 
which macintoshes were almost useless, and one was wet 
through within a few moments of going out. Hence I 
say to any person thinking of a visit to a Norwegian 
valley, go prepared for hot weather which will be very 
warm, and for cold, wet weather which will be very 
cold and very wet. 

To return to the valley itself—four things especially 
stand out in my memory regarding it, first the glory of 
its waterfalls (wherever you turned there was water 
tumbling from the heights); secondly, the spiderlike 
network of telephone wires linking up all the houses, 
down even to the smallest shanty ; thirdly, the tinkling 
of the cow-bells through the open window in the early 
morning as the girls brought the cows in to be milked ; 
and, lastly, the beauty of the wild flowers and ferns. 
The narrow roads were banked with ferns, great clumps 
of lady fern, male fern, and sweet-scented mountain 
fern, with sheets of oak and of beech fern, growing with 
a luxuriance almost unbelievable. While dainty flowers 
were everywhere, from the tiny yellow viola, and the 
great blue sowthistle of the valleys, to the exquisite 
alpines of the fjeld tops, blooming at the edge of the 
snow. And from these tops could be seen something 
else, namely the country spread out like a map below 
you, in endless snowy ridges, and dark green valleys, 
each with its silver ribbon winding seawards, with far 
away, faintly blue-grey, the sea, thrusting its fjords, 
like long pale fingers, into the land. 

Such is Surendalen, a spot to dream of, where 
trippers and tourists trouble not, and life moves peace- 
fully amid the encircling fjelds. 


Frances Pirt. 


DO YOU KNOW SCOTLAND? 


, HE beauties of Scotland are not sufficiently known. 
[ Many returned travellers have made this re- 

mark, and it is true. There must be thousands 
of British people, and others, who have never crossed 
the Border into Scotland, who have never known what 
it is to walk along Princes Street, Edinburgh—the 
Athens of the North. 

No passports are required for entrance to this 
country so rich in history and romance, and there is 
accommodation to suit every variety of taste, whether 
it be shooting, fishing, climbing, golfing, touring, or 
merely seeking rest and recuperation in a lonely glen. 

The whole of Scotland, from John o’ Groats to the 
Border and from Cruden Bay to Mallaig and the wild 
islands of Skye, awaits the adventurer who would risk 
his annual holiday amongst the mountains and lochs. 
To get to Scotland is the simplest journey which can be 
made in this country. Through corridor express trains 
leave London and most of the large provincial towns 
several times a day; in fact, the simplicity of travel to 
Scotland may be one of the reasons why more people do 
not venture, for as a race we do not like simple problems 
to solve. Taking a daylight express from London, the 
Border Bridge at Berwick is crossed before tea-time. 
and Edinburgh is reached in ample time for dinner. 
By the night sleeping car services, the traveller saves a 
night’s lodging, and awakes to see the glories of the 
sunrise, where the railway hugs the Lowlands coast at 
North Berwick and the Firth of Forth. The London and 
North-Eastern Railway issues gratis a reliable and com- 
prehensive Hotels and Apartments Guide to Scotland, 
and a short study of this will give useful information 
as to likely stopping places, from farmhouse to first-class 
hotel. 

To talk in a dry and practical way of the claims of 
the various districts and cities of Scotland would fiil 
several books, and has, indeed, already done so, but, 
apart from the wonderful smooth waterways of the 
Western lochs with Rothesay as a centre, there are many 
quite unknown “ fairy glens”’ which hold out the cer- 
tainty of a happy holiday. 

Supposing you have already exhausted all there is 
to see and note in Edinburgh, with its contrasts of life 
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IN AN OCEAN LINER? 


R.M.S. HILDEBRAND 


SAILING FROM 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 20th. 


(Also September 21st and November 237@). 
FARE ¢¢ 
FROM £ 90 


Write for Illustrated Booklet of these siz weeks’ Cruises. 


BOOTH LINE 


1 Building 141, Adelphi Terrace 
“LIVERPOOL. LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Write for a copy of the “* Pen 
Book.” 
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Architectural Glories of Places Visited, 
Travellers Should Study i hese Books :— 


A History of Architecture 


, A 

ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 

By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., F.R.G.S. 

SEVENTH EDITION, in larger size, completely Revised, containing 

nearly 1,000 Pages, with about 3,500 Illustrations, more than half of 

which have been reproduced much larger than before. 

Royal 8vo. (10in. x 6hin.), handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt. Price £2 2s. net. 

Daily Express.—‘“ One of the most fascinating books in the world.” 

The Daily News.—‘‘ The illustrations alone are a treasure-house of 

noble form, and create to the observer a sense of delight as he passes 

in review all these magnificent monuments.” 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A book which should be in the library of 

every lover of the arts. . The author is at once the expert architect 

and the widely cultured "scholar.’ 

The Studio.—‘‘ It is without rival . . . the outstanding feature of the 

history is the amazing wealth of illustration lavished upon it.’ 


The Story of Architecture 


° 3 

THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

By P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, 

M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Containing 125 illustrations, 90 from drawings of general views, plans, 
sections, features and ornament, and 35 from photographs and e1 
gravings of views of famous buildings of different times and countries. 
Small Octavo (6sin. x 4hin.), Boards, Lettered, 
Price 6S. net. 

This attractive little work reviews in an interesting yet lucid fashion 
the main course of the Art of Building from its early efforts in Egypt 
to modern times. It will be found to suit exactly the needs of those 
desirous of learning pleasantly something of the History of Building, 
who do not care to tackle more complex works. The author has devoted 
special care in the selection and arrangement of his illustrations, which 
form an attractive comparative gallery of pictures which enables the 
layman to visualise the development of architecture throughout the 
great historic periods. 


illustrated Catalogue of Books on Art and Architecture sent free on 
request. 


B. T, BATSFORD, LTD., 94 High Holbora, London 
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and character and Holyrood Castle and Arthur’s Seat, 
Dunfermline, with its Abbey, called the “ Scottish 
Westminster,’’ is but six miles distant by way of the 
famous Forth Bridge. Or Melrose, four miles from 
Galashiels, with its Abbey, brings the visitor near to the 
greatest of all Scottish personalities, the author of the 
vvaverley Novels. 

Melrose breathes Sir Walter Scott at every turn, 
and in the museum there are Helen Macgregor’s brooch, 
Rob Roy’s gun, Prince Charlie’s drinking cup, and 
numerous ancient weapons and instruments of torture 
for those who must have excitement. 

Another fascinating excursion from Edinburgh is 
to Linlithgow, with its Palace where Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who happened to have a cousin Elizabeth, first saw 
the light. By day it stands mirrored lightly in the lake ; 
and by night the heavy shadows play around its walls as 
though to bring back the injustice of olden times. 

But you may not be given to sentimentalizing—- 
you may not like seeing our ancient Abbeys and ruins; 
the stones which are much sought after by dwellers 
abroad may leave you cold. Very well, Scotland has 
many attractions for even the most up-to-date. The 
energetic could make their headquarters at Fort William, 
where there are several good hotels, and try their hands 
and feet ou the ascent of Ben Nevis, or take a trip on 
the Caledonian Canal, which connects the Atlantic 
Ocean and the North Sea. 

Many think a holiday is not a holiday unless the 
sound of the sea lulls them to sleep. If so, there are 
scores of places for them in Scotland. Stay at Cullen, 
between Edinburgh and Elgin, with its charming Bay, 
the Three Kings Rocks, and, far away across the Moray 
Firth, the Hills of Caithness, and the golf links. 

A trip to the interesting old town of Buckie, or to 
Lossiemouth, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s birthplace, are 
easy possibilities from Cullen, whilst towards the east 
is Cruden Bay, with smugglers’ caves, more golf, and 
a really luxurious hotel. 

Every year, Scotland sees an ever-increasing number 
of American visitors, and their impressions of this won- 
derful holiday land are reflected in many ways in their 
literature and picture shows, but it can truthfully be 
said that many English people get to know the glories of 
the northern half of their own island only by visiting 
the cinema and seeing imitation Scottish scenery made 
at Hollywood. 

But away with sentiment and with national pride— 
in coldly critical light, let us examine the claims cf 
Scotland for the holidays. Take, for instance, the 
Trossachs tour from Glasgow via Balloch, where the 
traveller steps from the train on to one of the little 
loch steamers and sails swiftly and smoothly over the 
Queen of Scottish lakes, as Sir Walter Scott once called 
it. Is there any lake country in the whole world (includ- 
ing Switzerland) to compare with this journey ? 

There is Inversnaid, with its waterfall, where 
coaches are joined for Stronachlachar, via the shores oc! 
Loch Arklet. From Stronachlachar the steamer szils 
down Loch Katrine, past Ellen’s Isle, and the now sub 
merged silver strand, to the Trossachs pier. Again, the 
coaches take up the trail to the pass of the Trossachs, 
where the road threads its way through the narrow 
defile in the mountain valley. 

For the walker, Highland or Lowland takes you 
through country unspoilt and undreamt of in any 
guide-book, no matter where a start is made, and whilst 
August is the recognized fashionable month for shooting 
in Scotland, in May or June you may have the hotels 
to yourself, with traces of snow on the higher summits 
of the mountains. Scotland in the spring may give a 
holiday to be remembered for years to come. Carry 
your coat and knapsack and send your luggage in 
advance to the nearest big town. It is possible through 
many days to avoid all beaten tracks, while at some tiny 
hamlet a real Scottish welcome awaits you. True, you 
cannot cover so much country by this method, but there 
is the immense benefit to be gained by the complete 
change of life for a short while, and you will get to 
know the real Scotland. 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY 

HEN Britain first at heaven’s command was 
W divided into counties, each one given a correct 
little county town, carefully placed on the 
bank of an appropriate river, no notice was taken of 
geological, geographical, or ethnical considerations. The 
counties of England are not divided by broad rivers or 
ranges of hills. Yet somehow they exist separately, each 
proclaims its individual existence, and the traveller 
knows by some subtle intimation when he has crossed 
from Surrey into Sussex or Kent, or from Hampshire 
into Wiltshire or Dorset. There are superficial differ- 
ences easily named. Kent is a prosperous county, which 
boasts of orchards, hopyards, cultivated fields, and now 
even a coalmine. It is tidy and comfortable and a little 
obvious. It has trim roads and loitering streams and, 
folded in an unvisited corner, there are small market 
towns with broad streets and green side-boards growing 
along their faces. All their names end in “den,’’ they 

have superb churches, and Tenterden is the finest. 

Surrey is a different affair altogether. It also is 
prosperous, but its prosperity is that of the millionaire 
and retired stockbroker, not that of the village which 
brews good cider and is content within itself. There are 
still parts of the North Downs where pines and heather 
are not begrimed with the obscene progeny of motor-cars, 
nor blasted with the clamour of insistent hog-horns, nor 
littered with the paper bags and bottles which the Lon- 
doner deposits for the Urban District Council to remove. 
But, even at its best, Surrey is a bought-up land, par- 
celled out and prostituted for the purposes of the 
powerful, and, even where its life is still in part its 
own, bath-roomed villas take their place side by side 
with tumbling cottages round village greens, and woods 
and heather slopes are tamed, dissected, and imprisoned 
by barb-wire set up by the men of tin and brass. 

No doubt the views over the Surrey weald are as 
wide as those of Sussex, if you can see over the hoardings 
and garages. But Sussex is still open and unconquered, 
and, though the invaders have captured a salient here 
and there, its untidy spaciousness has not yet been made 
into a patchwork quilt. It is a land of gusty wind and 
sweeping Downs, and on their firm bosoms one may be 
idle through the summer day. When I go to Sussex 
I take a special watch with me. Its peculiarity is that 
when I cease from worry and lie down to rest my watch 
stops in sympathy, and while I sleep time sleeps too. 
I wake to find gorse, blown grass, tousled haystacks, and 
riotous fields ablaze with poppies; blue butterflies flirt 
above the thistle-tops and, in the distance, I can just 
see ships that sail on a ribbon of sea which loses itself 
in a clouded wilderness of sky. I know that to find con- 
tentment I’ve only to put Belloc in my pocket (not to 
read but to open so that I may be conscious of the 
pleasure of neglecting the opinions of my bettérs about 
the things I love) and then, full of sun and wind, I rest 
in timeless splendour on my throne at Chanctonbury. 

Hampshire has a genuine forest all of its own, an 
ancient Capital, and a gathering place for ships, but 
though the beeches in autumn are made of russet and 
gold, and though its waters are royal and calm, I’m soon 
glad to wander into Dorset. For Dorset is alive, with 
roots deep in the past, it has its own mysteries and its 
hills are packed with memories. Dorset men are not 
pamperers of the rich or the sycophants of motor-cars 
as dwellers in Surrey and Hampshire have learnt to be. 
Nor do they view the visitor with the scarcely hidden 
resentment of the man of Sussex who dreads to fall into 
the bondage of his Surrey neighbour. Those who live in 
Dorset have no need to be rebellious ; they are sure and 
land-proud, and have not felt the danger of the men of 
tin and brass. They live in thatched cottages in valleys 
which hang between lean-backed sagging hills. They 
have the greenest fields in the world, and they receive 
you, as men do in the country which lies to the west of 
them, with graciousness and honourable entertainment: 
they offer you your due as a guest who visits their land, 
but they never forget that you are a stranger. If you 
would be more than a stranger you must dwell with then 
all your years, and, if God grants you long life, you ms» 
some day learn to share though scarcely to understana. 
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Bodley Head Books 


that will help to plan a holiday 





q FRANCE 


Two Vagabonds in 


Languedoc 


By JAN and CORA GORDON. Illustrated 
by the authors. 12s. 6d. net. 


“*Two Vagabonds in Languedoc’ is one of the 
most remarkable books on France we have read 
for a long while. Brush, pencil and pen have 
combined to create a very remarkable study.”— 
Times Literary Supplemeat. 


Historic Paris 


By JETTA S. WOLFF. Illustrated. 


10s. 6d net. 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
Poor Folk in Spain 


By JAN and CORA GORDON. Illustrated 
by the authors. 12s. 6d. net. 


Madrid, Past and Present 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE. | Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Spanish Series 


A serics of 15 volumes on the principal 
cities and works of art in Spain, edited by 
ALBERT F.CALVERT. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net each volume. (Apply for list to the publishers.) 


In Portugal 


By AUBREY G. BELL.. 





7s. 6d. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Concerning Corsica 
By RENE JUTA. Illustrated by JAN 
JUTA. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Student in Sicily 


By MRS. NEVILL JACKSON. 
trated. 


THE BALKANS 


Two Vagabonds in the 
Balkans 


By JAN and CORA GORDON. Illustrated 
by the authors. 12s. 6d. net. 


q] 





Ilus- 
12s. net. 
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John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
Vigo St. :: London W.1 
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=HARRAP=, 


SPRING BOOKS 


Two Important General Books 


THE LIBERATION OF 
MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, Author of The Story of 
Mankind, etc. With Frontispiece in Colour and 7 Full- 
page Illustrations by the Author. 7s. Gd. net. 


The story of man’s struggle for freedom of thought 
against the tyranny of intolerance. In these pages are 
narrated some of the world’s most astounding tragedies, 
leading up to the burning questions of to-day. The author’s 
previous volume, The Story of Mankind (7s. 6d. net) has 
sold over 3C0,000 copies. 


THE BOY THROUGH 
THE AGES 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART (‘‘ D.M.S.” of 
Punch), Author of Historical Songs and Ballads, etc. 
With many Illustrations from manuscripts and other 
contemporary sources. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a book in which not only child lovers, but children themselves, 
will rejoice. It presents a vivid picture of the daily life of the average 
boy from the time of the cave-dwellers to the middle of the last century, 
and incidentally traces the evolution of the modern attitude towards 
children. Miss Stuart writes with ,icturesqueness and charm.’’— Bookman. 


A New Book on Modern Art 


EVOLUTION IN 
MODERN ART 


By FRANK RUTTER, Author of Some Contemporary 
Artists, etc. With 35 Half-tone Illustrations. 7s. Gd. ret, 

In this study of modern painting from 1875 to 1925, the well-known art 
critic of the Sunday limes explains in simple language the aims and ideas 
that have )roduced Post-Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism, and other 
advanced schocls. 


** Bullion for a Song” 
Says the Observer. 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY 


“ An interesting seiics. They are just the kind of bock which one likes 
to slip into one’s peckct to be read letween the stations on a railway journey 
or resting on a hillside—Lronarp Wooreé in the Nation, 

; One Shilling net each. 

Now Ready. 
PHILIP GUEDALLA | HILAIRE BELLOC 
JAMES AGATE | ALICE MEYNELL 
| 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
B. MACDONALD HASTINGS | DAVID GRAYSON 
ANDREW LANG | 


ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
Ready Shortly. 
A. C. BENSON | A. G. GARDINER 








Cc. E. MONTAGUE AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Fiction 


THE HOUSE 
WITHOUT A KEY 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS. 7s. . net 
Selected by the Morning Post as the best 
example of detective fiction this year. 

‘“* Chan, the Chinese detective, would alone make this story worth iading.’ 


—-Westminster Gazette. 
“ Uncommonly clever and bewildering.’’—Scotsman. 
“Yke glamour of Henolulu rises shimmeringly from 


the yages.”— 
Morning Post. 


Have you read yet 
E. BARRINGTON’S 


two widely discussed novels 


GLORIOUS APOLLO (2nd Edition) 


founded on the Life of L rd Byron, 
and 


THE DIVINE LADY (5tb Edition) 


the story of the romance of Loid Nelson and Lady 
am Iton ?- 


HARRAP é CO LTD 
—— PARKER STREET-LONDON 
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RELAND 
T are some countries which one can visit with- 


out going near the capital, Italy, for instance, 

and Germany. But it would be as unnatural 
to go to Ireland without stopping at Dublin as to go to 
France without stopping at Paris. It is not so much 
that it is a synthesis of Ireland—it is considered to be in 
many ways rather un-Irish—but it is sufficiently Irish 
to be interesting, and every approach to it is beautiful. 
Whether you sail into Dublin Bay from Holyhead, or 
whether you cross on the comfortable boats from Fish- 
guard to Rosslare and come up by train through Wick- 
low, which, with its mountains and lakes, is one of the 
three or four loveliest counties in Ireland, or whether 
you cross to Larne or to Belfast itself and come down 
the east coast, you will come to Dublin beautifully. 

When, however, you do get to Dublin, you may be 
shocked by its shabbiness. It used to be called dirty 
Dublin. Now, troubles, first military and then economic, 
have made it look shabby as well. But shabbiness does 
not always mean insipid gentility, and Dublin remains a 
remarkably interesting city. And it still has unique 
advantages from the point of view of the tourist. It is 
a capital city with signs of its long history all over it. 
There is the sea to bathe in and the mountains to walk 
or drive in. There is golf if you area golfer. If it takes 
Belfast to show you a fine ship being built, it takes 
Dublin to show you the perfect bottle of stout being 
manufactured. If you are interested in archeology, you 
are only thirty miles from some of the most remarkable 
archeological phenomena in the West of Europe. And 
if you are interested in pictures you will find—a thing 
that the guide-books, even the invaluable Murray, 
ignore—that though the gallery authorities are behind 
even London and Edinburgh in the matter of modern 
art, there are good Poussins in our gallery, and Goyas, 
a fine E] Greco, a considerable number of late Italians 
as well as some good primitives, two or three fine things 
by Degas, and an absolutely first-rate small Monet. 

Travelling further afield in Treland means mostly 
tolerable but not exactly de /uxe conditions. The main 
line trains to Belfast, Cork, Galway, Limerick, and 
Derry are all quite good, those between Belfast and 
Dublin especially good. If you motor you will find some 
roads excellent, most of them very fair. You will pass 
through charming towns on wide rivers. Kilkenny, 
Athlone, Ennis, Westport, Ballyshannon are all pretty, 
you will find clean and comfortable hotels, good food, 
but practically always, alas! indifferent cooking. At the 
seaside resorts as well as at the inland places and fishing 
centres there are golf, newspapers, and, in spite of epis- 
copal pastorals, all the dancing that any reasonable 
mortal could wish. Indeed the difficulty is that Ireland 
is becoming a golfing, newspaper-reading, bathing-box 
country; that Youghal in the south and Kilkee in the 
west, no less than Portrush in the north and Bray in 
the east, are becoming like seaside places elsewhere in 
the West of Europe. However, it has not quite come to 
that yet, and at Rosses Point near the beautiful little 
town of Sligo you will look in vain for a bathing-box 
when you climb down to the beach from the golf links for 
your bathe. But no doubt Rosses Point will be as 
respectable as the rest quite soon. 

And where, amongst all the places, is one to go in 
Ireland? Well, Kerry, scenically and archeologically, 
is wonderful, Connemara is famous, Donegal is “ all 
fair,’’ the Glens of Antrim are charming. If you like 
strangeness and solitude and scenery that is awful rather 
than beautiful, go to Achill or Belmullet, both in County 
Mayo. It has been said that “all Mayo men are mad,”’ 
but they have been known to be friendly, and many 
people like their county. And prices are not high there. 
Indeed, though for some reason the cost of living tends 
to be higher in Ireland than in Great Britain, only in 
a few places—at Killarney, and at some three or four 
de luze hotels in lonely and grand situations in Donegal, 
Kerry, Galway, and Down—does the exploitation of the 
tourist equal that practised in Switzerland. But being 
less well organized we can scarcely claim to have the 
justification of the Swiss. 


A HOLIDAY IN CORNWALL OR DEVON 


F you are planning a holiday in Devon or Cornwall, 
| it may be useful, or at least amusing, to begin by 
contemplating the pattern of colours on the geo- 
logical map. The logic which ordered the pattern escapes 
—seems only just to escape—understanding, but the 
meaning of the pattern as a holiday guide is fairly clear. 
The brown which paints South Devon and much of Corn- 
wall is red sandstone, and there you may expect pleasant, 
undistinguished England, rounded and soft. The blue 
covering North Devon is carboniferous limestone, which 
makes a harder, bonier England. And the five splashes 
of scarlet, including Dartmoor, Bodmin Moor, and 
Land’s End, mean granite. It is there, where the hard, 
ancient rock crops out, that you may expect the wildest 
country—there, or on the rocky headlands, eccentrically 
coloured on the map, such as the Lizard, the Dodman, 
the Start, and Tintagel. 

So if you are active, if you do not mind some wind 
in your face and would like to be stepping westward with 
the dazzle of the sea sometimes in your eyes, you will 
not go far wrong if you choose a place on or near the 
three main splashes of granite, or near those coloured 
headlands. If you want a more quiet air, somewhere to 
be sleepy in, choose some cove on the south coast 
sheltered from the south-west. And in any case avoid 
all the places on the railway main line: it is fairly safe 
to say that none of these places, not Dawlish or Teign- 
mouth, or Penzance or Marazion, will prove to be the 
one you want for the holiday. Cornwall shows its worst 
side to the railway, and most of the county inland is 
unattractive. 

In August under a magnolia tree at Bovey Tracey, 
or in mid-winter in the mimosa brakes in the Scillies, or 
in March in a valley of scarlet rhododendrons near Fal- 
mouth, one can believe in the most tropical allurements 
of the railway company. But in fact those highly 
coloured posters are very misleading as a general in- 
dication: when you cross Saltash Bridge you enter a 
county for the most part bleak and treeless, in which 
neither the buildings nor the cottage gardens show the 
loving art that has enriched Devon or Somerset. But 
Cornwall has its compensations, rich enough, as you will 
find if you come in June. June is perhaps the best 
month, though by then the spring gorse is over, and 
the bluebells: if you can come in June you will find the 
foxgloves flowering in the walls, and the pennywort and 
stonecrop, and you are likely to have fine weather. In 
August and September you will come in for the heather 
and dwarf summer gorse, and you may have some of the 
tranced windless days when the water you look down on 
from the headlands is blue, almost unrippled. You will 
see the fields whitening against the sea, and hear faint 
shouts of the harvest. You will be very little troubled 
by flies or midges. And whether you come in June or 
September you will be saturated with light. Light from 
the sea as well as the sky; at twilight, up to ten o’clock 
by summer time, the sea gives back light as if it had 
stored it during the sunny day. 

If you do not mind taking the chance of having 
some sea mist or steamy, sweltering days, try the coves 
between Penzance and Land’s End, or the coast between 
Coverack and the Dodman, including the Falmouth dis- 
trict. If you want a livelier air, try the coast between 
Morvah and St. Ives, where there are cliffs as splendid 
as any at the Land’s End or Kynance, but far less known: 
or try Mawgan, near Newquay, or Port Isaac, or any of 
the country near Pentire Head. 

If you want wide sands, try Sennen, near Land’s 
End, or Carbis Bay, or Praa sands near Porthleven, or 
Padstow. The sands of Bude and Barnstaple Bay are 
not personally known to the writer. In the Scillies you 
will find, besides a prickle of dark rocks all over the sea, 
some sands of dazzling whiteness: and there more than 
anywhere else you can take your fill of the sea’s light 
and salted air. The Scillies are easier to get to now, as 
a new and larger steamer makes the journey: the passage 
out takes about three hours and is usually upsetting to 
those who are bad sailors, but the return from west to 
east is generally much calmer, and the visit is not likely 
to be a disappointment. W.A.F. 
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SPILLIKINS 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 5s. net. 
A delightful volume of essays dealing with English 
life, by one of the most amusing of living novelists. 


STUDIES AND CAPRICES 
By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH. 58. pet. 


A volume of short essays on various musical topics, 
including critical studies of great musicians. 


A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE 
By E. I. ROBSON. Illustrated by J. R. E. “er 
7s. . net. 


the whole of 
and 


‘ A fascinating travel book covering é 
Provence, including the ‘‘ Alpes Maritimes ” 
their coastline, 


LAW COURTS, LAWYERS AND 
LITIGANTS 
By FREDERICK PAYLER. 6s. net. 
This book deals entertainingly with a little known 


subject—the Royal Courts of Justice and their inner 
life. 








NEW NOVELS 
THE BLUE BONNET 


By AUGUSTUS MUIR, author of “The Third 
Warning.” 7s. 6d. net. 
This novel tells with realism and humour of the 
adventures of an Edinburgh guttersnipe. 


THE CRIME OF JANE DACRE 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A mystery story which will bewilder and delight the 
most practised reader. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
By DOROTHY WALWORTH CARMAN. 





7s, 6d. net. 
An absorbing story of a struggle between world and 
spirit. 
THE BECKONING FINGER 
By HARRY HARDING. : 3s. 6d. net. 


An exciting story of the sea, in which an adventure- 
loving Australian, a beautiful girl and a vengeful 
sea-captain are the chief characters. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 

















THE NEW FORUM SERIES 


Each, clothette,1S.5 paper cover, 7d. 


1—The Stream of Life 


By PROF. JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


Wireless addresses, revised and amplified, dealing 
with The Continuity of Life; Heredity; Development ; 
The Problem of Evolution and its Solution; Nature 
and Nurture; The Evolution of Man; The Hope of 
Betterment. 


2—The Religion of an Artist 
By the HON. JOHN COLLIER 


Comprising chapters on Religion; Ethics and the 
Universe ; The Future Life ; Secular Morality and the 
Sexual Question ; The, Most Important Virtues; The 
Good Citizen. 

ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER, or from the Publishers (adding 


2d. or 1d. for postage), Watts & Co., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
Iendon, E.C.4 


Complete Catalogue and copy of “Literary Guide’? (monthly, 3d.) 
free to all applicants. 
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Bread and Circuses 
By W. E. WOODWARD. 7s. 6d. net 


A Satire on American business. 
‘« Mr. Woodward is something quite new in the race 
of story-tellers and his novelty is alert and intriguing.”’ 
Daily Telegraph 
‘‘Mr. Woodward’s reputation as a satirist is estab- 
lished, and the discriminating reader will appreciate 
his work.”’—Liverpool Courier 


Why We Behave Like 


Human Beings 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY. 12s. 6d. net 


This stimulating and original book on human beings, 
considered from the scientific point of view, is the 
most widely discussed non-fiction book in America 
to-day. 

“‘ It is intended and wriiten for the ordinarily unscien- 
tific person, I read it myself with avidity and excitement.” 

Lecnard Woolf in ‘“ The Nation,” 


7he Dance Over Fire and 
Water | 


By ELIE FAURE. 6d. net 


Havelock Ellis has said that Elie Faure is ‘‘ one of 
the most penetrating and fervidlycritical minds of our | 
day.” Therichness and originality of his inteiligence 
is luminously reflected in ‘‘The Dance Over Fire 
and Water.” 


Ios. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 









































Books for all interested in 


INDIAN Affairs and Government. 


JUST OUT. 


BRITISH INDIA 


From Queen Elizabeth to Lord Reading. 
By An Indian Mohamedan. 


This work represents the studies and views of a prominent 
Indian Mohamcdan who is holding a responsible official position, 
and reveals to the English reader what intelligent members of the 
Indian community are saying among themselves. While the 
author gives a full summary of events down to the supersession 
of the East India Ccmpany, the more directly important part of 
the volume deals with occurrences since the transfer of direct 
authority to the Crown, and the interest increases as the subject 
approaches more nearly to the present time. The evolution of 
India in the modern sense is his main theme, and he deals in great 
detail with the Reforms instituted in the period covered by Lord 
Minto and Lord Reading. 


Cloth, gilt, 579 pp., B2/- net. 


The EARL of READING 


By Syed Sirdar Ali Khan, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Lord Morley,’’ etc. 
This book traces the whole of Lord Reading’s career as lawyer 
and statesman and includes an excellent collection of his official 
and complimentary speeches. 


_“ The real value of his book lies in its lucid and well-balanced analysis of the con- 
ditions which | ord Reading found in India, of the modifications they have undergone 
so far under his regime, and of the possivilites which they hold for the future.”— 


The Nation and Atheneum. 
Cloth, gilt, 18 /+ net. 


Of All Booksellers and Libraries or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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THE LURE OF EGYPT 


GYPT—the land of the Cheops, Akenaten, 

E; Rameses, Cleopatra, and others whose names 

are less familiar in the twentieth century, but 

who were great in one of the world’s earliest civilizations 

—exercises a strange fascination, a lure to all who have 

eyes for colour and spirits receptive of romance. Yet 
to describe this fascination is impossible. 

Egypt, in broad outline, is a narrow strip of ver- 
dant sedge which borders one of the world’s largest 
rivers. Cotton fields, palm groves, quaint mud-brick 
villages, gleaming white tombs and temples, stretch 
from the fertile, irrigated delta to the arid, tawny 
desert. Here and there on the edge of the sand, which 
stretches south for hundreds of miles from Old Cairo, 
there are ancient, shadowy temples, gorgeously 
decorated tombs, and all the mystery and glamour of a 
wonderful past. 

The Great Pyramids near Cairo mark the begin- 
ning of the line, which includes Memphis, Rameseum, 
Dendera, Karnak, Luxor, the Valley of the Royal 
Tombs—with Tutankhamen’s jewel-filled sepulchre— 
Phile and Abu Simbel, to mention but a few of these 
well-preserved relics of that age over which there still 
hangs a thin veil of mystery. 

Egypt, however, shows other sights. It has curious 
Cairo, where East meets West in a blaze of colour ; where 
international society dances, golfs, polos, and rides, while 
bitter winds sweep its native lands. This great African 
city, which is half-East and half-West, has Shepheard’s, 
one of the world’s most famous caravanserai, and it 
has the old Mousky, or quaint bazaars. It has the Blue 
Mosque and the Semiramis, one of the most up-to-date 
hotels in Europe; there is the great carpeted circle of 
Mohammed Ali and the Citadel of many tragedies. 

There is the Nile. A calm ribbon of blue water, 
with tall-masted, white-sailed gyassas—looking like 
painted ships upon a painted ocean—flowing with serene 
indifference, past swaying shadufs and creaking water- 
wheels, between endless palm groves. There are the 
amazing sunsets over the Western desert. 

There is Luxor, around which is concentrated more 
of interest and wonder than in any other part of Egypt. 
Here was ancient Thebes, the four-thousand year old city 
of Rameses the Great, and once the capital of the world. 
The massive columns of the Temple of Luxor serve only 
as an introduction to the wonderful ruins of Karnak, 
a mass of carved and decorated columns, pylons and 
statues, occupying an area about two miles in circum- 
ference. 

Across the Nile lies the Valley of the Kings and 
Queens. Here are the painted tombs, among which is 
that of Tutankhamen, and in another vault are the 
bodies of slaves who were buried with their Royal Master 
so that their spirits might still attend on him in the 
life beyond. About a hundred and forty miles south 
of Luxor stands the most beautiful little place on the 
banks of the Nile—here filled with picturesque and 
rocky islands. This is Assouan, and near by is the 
temple of Philz, now partly submerged by the great 
Dam. 

Away over the desert sand is the Oasis of the 
Fayoum, a picturesque country of palms, ancient canals, 
and quaint villages, but to write briefly of Egypt’s attrac- 
tions is as difficult as it is to describe its Eastern charm. 

Egypt is always there. Only the brilliant circle of 
society at Cairo, Luxor, and Assouan comes and goes 
with the seasons. Yet Egypt is as fascinating under the 
hot sun and deep blue sky of summer as it is when the 
cool winds stir its palms. To the sun-starved dweller in 
northern lands, Egypt offers a summer holiday of un- 
equalled charm and interest. It has earned a false repu- 
tation for costly luxury. Like all centres of inter- 
national society, it is not cheap during the short but 
brilliant season. In summer, however, one can live 
comfortably in Cairo and elsewhere down the Nile for 
about 30s. a day. Its temples, its tombs, and its colours 
are not dimmed by the absence of its rich, winter 
devotees, and Egypt is more than a holiday, it is an 
education. 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


OOKS for travellers may be divided into three 
B classes: the useful, the entertaining, and those 
that are both useful and entertaining. The first 
class consists primarily of guide-books and is the most 
important, for the traveller must have a certain amount 
of information if he is to get from one place to the other, 
and he usually requires a good deal of information as to 
the right places to go to and the right things to look out 
for when he has arrived there. 

Guide-books -have increased considerably both in 
number and in quality during the last generation. We 
have before us no fewer than six such books. They are 
all, in their several ways, excellent :— 

“The Things Seen Series.’’ “ Things Seen in Con- 
stantinople,’’ by A. Goodrich-Freer. ‘“ Things Seen in 
Edinburgh,’’ by E. Grierson. “Things Seen on the 
English Lakes,” by W. P. Palmer. (Seeley, Service. 
3s. 6d.) The object of this series is to tell you what 
there is to see rather than how to get from place to place. 
The object is admirably accomplished. If you have 
decided to go to Constantinople, you cannot do better 
than slip Mr. Goodrich-Freer’s little book into your 
pocket ; if you have not decided to go there and you read 
his book, it will certainly make you decide to go there. 

“The Little Guides.”” ‘The Isle of Man,” by 
William Radcliffe. (Methuen. 6s.) This series is very 
handy in size, contains a vast mass of useful information, 
and the arrangement is excellent. Three quarters of this 
volume consists of descriptions of places in the Isle of 
Man arranged alphabetically. But this is preceded by 
chapters dealing with climate, scenery, communications, 
antiquities, history, &c. 

“The Picture Guides.’’ ‘“ Rome,’’ by Gabriel 
Faure. (Medici Society. 7s. 6d.). The volumes in this 
series always combine beauty with utility, and 
M. Faure’s is no exception. Its large number of 
photographs and the letterpress make a combination 
which is just what is required by anyone who sets out 
to explore the artistic and other treasures of Rome. 

“Medieval Towns Series.” “The Story of 
Ravenna,’’ by Edward Hutton, illustrated by Harald 
Sund. (Dent. 5s. 6d.). Here we have an example of 
the best kind of intensive guide-book. It contains 326 
pages devoted to Ravenna, and the traveller will find in 
them everything which he can possibly want to know 
of the history, places of interest, architecture, &c. 

The second class of books for travellers are those 
which are both useful and entertaining. As a matter 
of fact the guide-book proper should often be classed as 
such, but primarily the guide-book aims not at enter- 
taining, but instructing. There is, however, a kind of 
“ travel-book,’’ which is growing in popularity and which 
obviously aims at both. We have before us two good 
examples. “A Wayfarer in Alsace,’’ by B. 8S. Townroe 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.), and “ The Bay of Naples,’’ by Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d.). These books 
would be extremely useful to anyone travelling to Alsace 
or Naples, but they are also something more than guide- 
books; their appeal is to the non-traveller as well as to 
the traveller. When again one comes to a book like 
“Northern Lights and Southern Shade,’’ by Douglas 
Goldring (Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d.), one has left the 
region of guide-books altogether. We should certainly 
advise the traveller to Sweden to read Mr. Goldring and 
his impressions of that country, but not as a guide. 
Indeed, we consider him a bad guide, for the real beauties 
of Bohuslin, which are very remarkable, seem to have 
escaped him. But as essays and impressions of a traveller, 
what he writes is entertaining. 

Finally, there is a class of book most important for 
the traveller: the book which he is to read, solely for 
entertainment, in the train, on the steamer, sitting in his 
hotel. We can recommend him to examine “The 
Travellers’ Library ’’ (Cape. 3s. 6d. each). If he does 
not find something there to entertain him, he is hard to 
please. The most recent volumes are “ Wide Seas and 
Many Lands,” by Arthur Mason ; “ Selected Prejudices,” 
by H. L. Mencken ; and “ The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp,”’ by W. H. Davies. 











